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In the present issue appears a review of Professor 
D'Ooge's book on Latin composition, by Mr. Inglis 
of the Horace Mann High School, together with 
a rejoinder by Professor D'Ooge. In printing both 
the criticism and the rejoinder side by side, I take 
the occasion to explain to our readers the policy 
of The Classical Weekly with regard to reviews. 

Publication is a sign of life, and often a sign 
of healthy life, but no one can keep up with every- 
thing that appears in the classical field, and it is 
the bounden duty of a periodical such as this to 
save the time of teachers by giving as complete an 
account as possible of the books that fall within 
our view. To do this it is desirable to secure for 
critics those who are experts, either by long ex- 
perience in teaching, or by special study of the par- 
ticular subject. Perhaps it is the fault of human 
nature that this very study or experience tends to 
make us intolerant of efforts which do not har- 
monize with our own opinions. Odium philolo- 
gicum has been the badge of all our tribe for many 
years. Nowadays there is much less of it dis- 
played in criticism than ever before, and there 
seems to be no reason why it should not disappear 
altogether. 

The review and the reply in "this issue are good 
examples of attack and defense on the part of 
scholars who with firm convictions of their own 
recognize the sincerity and thoroughness of their 
adversaries. Mr. Inglis does not believe that the 
best results can be obtained from writing exercises 
based upon the text read. Mr. D'Ooge believes 
the contrary. Personally I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Bennett understated rather than overstated 
the arguments in opposition to Mr. D'Ooge's posi- 
tion. I am unable to see how Latin composition 
has any defense unless it conduces to one of two 
things, either to a ready handling of the language 
as a medium of expression, or to a systematic study 
of syntax. I have yet to find any teacher en- 
thusiastic enough to maintain the former, though 
I myself do not see why it should not be main- 
tained. If, then, Latin prose composition is taught 
for the latter reason, it would appear to the un- 
tutored mind self-evident that systematic teaching 
is impossible if the exercises are closely based on 



the passages read. I say 'untutored' because I 
have not yet penetrated into the mysteries of com- 
position books of this sort. I only know that the 
results so far as entrance examinations are con- 
cerned are not thoroughly satisfactory. I should 
like, therefore, to hear from Professor D'Ooge 
again and at length in a defense which actually de- 
fends the theory which he holds so strongly. 

Meanwhile The Classical Weekly is convinced 
that every writer of a text-book should be credited 
with the intent to put into that text-book his best 
work, and the best results of his experience. Such 
a man deserves courteous treatment. We may dis- 
agree with him and we may find many flaws in his 
work, but, in justice to him, we are bound to admit 
the sincerity of his efforts. We have deemed it 
best, therefore, in all those cases where a review 
takes issue with the fundamental principles under- 
lying the preparation of the book in question, that 
the author should be invited to set forth his views 
in the same issue. We hope thereby to bring about 
not merely a criticism and a defense of individual 
matters, but a contribution to the discussion of the 
whole subject that will be valuable to all who are 
engaged in teaching. 



Mr. W. H. S. Jones, in The Teaching of Latin 
(London, 1906), page 29, says a few words on the 
beginner's work in Latin which have no doubt been 
duly remarked by Professor Bennett. 

"The lessons with beginners should be for the 
most part viva voce. The amount of time that 
can be saved by using the spoken speech for gram- 
matical drill is very considerable, and there is the 
additional advantage of making Latin appear like 
a living tongue. The benefits arising from the 
use of viva voce methods will be increased if the 
reformed pronunciation be adopted. If used from 
the first boys experience no difficulty in it. The 
kinship between Latin and French is more easily 
appreciated if the original pronunciation be restored. 
Later on, when the poets are being read, the rhythm 
is more readily felt. Besides this, the pronuncia- 
tion being practically phonetic, the use of viva voce 
methods is facilitated, and much needless writing 
saved. Before adopting the revised pronunciation 
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the present writer often saw in written exercises 
paenae for paene, obviously the result of the diffi- 
culty of discriminating between ae and e when pro- 
nounced nearly alike. When ae is pronounced like 
the dipthongal i, such a mistake becomes impossible. 
Quantity, both visible and 'hidden', should be care- 
fully marked in pronunciation from the first. If 
a boy never hears a false quantity he will not be 
tempted to make one. Some boys may turn out 
classical scholars and an accurate knowlede of 
quantity will be essential for them. How can a 
boy appreciate the sound of Latin verse, much less 
write verses himself, when he is taught to say 
bonus, miles! 1 Books for beginners should have all 
the naturally long vowels marked. The pupil wiil 
then clearly understand that all other vowels are 
short, and the mark for a short vowel becomes a 
superfluity. American teachers generally adopt 
this plan; it has not yet found favour in England, 
although recommended by Professor Postgate. No 
time is lost by attending to quantity early. It is 
as easy to learn a correct pronunciation as an in- 
correct one, if only the former is taught from the 
first". 

Mr. Jones has not yet learned "that the introduc- 
tion of the Roman pronunciation (in America) was 
a fundamental blunder, and that its retention is 
likewise a serious mistake" ; that "it is extremely 
difficult, brings no compensating advantages" but 
"does bring certain distinct disadvantages". De- 
luded man ! Or was Mr. Bennett really the deluded 
one? 



SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO LATIN STUDY 

The articles touching upon Latin teaching in the 
first number of The Classical Weekly interested me 
so much that I want to set forth a few ideas of my 
own on the subject. I do it with a certain diffi- 
dence because so many years have gone by since 
I myself taught Latin, but my love for the language 
and my belief in its educational value have in no 
way diminished, and I hope what I have to say 
may not be without interest to the readers of The 
Classical Weekly. 

It seems to me, in the first place!, that many clas- 
sical teachers both in schools and in the universi- 
ties have not as clear an idea as they ought of what 
they desire to accomplish in their Latin teaching. 
What do we study Latin for in these days, and what 
sort of knowledge of the language shall we aim at 
acquiring? Surely the view promulgated some 
years ago by a distinguished professor, that "the 
only rational justification of the study of Latin in 
our secondary schools" is "to be found in its unique 
effect in stimulating and elevating the pupil's intel- 
lectual processes, and most of all in the increased 
mastery of the resources of the mother tongue which 



it confers", disregards one very important — to my 
mind the most important — part of the value of 
Latin study, and when the learned sponsor of the 
view referred to adds that the only thing which can 
make the study thus effective in his sense is "care- 
ful daily translation under wise guidance", accom- 
panied by "a severe and laborious comparison of 
the value of alternative English words, phrases, and 
sentences", and, above all, by "a painfully thorough 
grammatical discipline", he seems to me not only to 
exaggerate the value both of translation and of 
grammatical drill, but also to paint the study of 
Latin in unduly somber and repellent colors from 
the pupil's point of view. 

The educational value of Latin as mere mental 
discipline, though higher than that of any other 
language and quite high enough, I think, to justify 
the amount of time allotted to Latin, is still a thing 
shared by various other branches of study, scientific 
or mathematical, while language study has a spe- 
cial value of its own as the means of attaining the 
deepest, truest, and most complete appreciation of 
the life and thought of the people whose native 
tongue the given language is, and Latin possesses 
this value to a degree as much greater than any 
other tongue as the debt of our civilization is greater 
to the Romans than to any other people. I make 
no exception of the Greeks because their influence 
upon the modern world was so largely exerted 
through the Romans. 

If my reasoning is sound, our ultimate aim in 
learning or teaching Latin should be, as with a 
modern language, the acquisition of as nearly as 
possible the same mastery of it as we have of our 
own language. The power to think in the foreign 
language is the first essential of such a mastery, and 
this power can only come from the initiative of the 
learner; it can no more be directly imparted to him 
by a teacher through "a painfully thorough gram- 
matical discipline" or by any other process than one 
can make a rose bush bloom by Wiring buds to its 
branches. Least of all can it come from "careful 
(and elegant) daily translation". Translation is, 
of course, a profitable exercise, but so long as the 
learner needs the words of his native speech as a 
bridge between his thought and the thought ex- 
pressed in a foreign language, and so long as his 
mind retains even the shadow of a half-conscious 
feeling that the thing called chcval by the French 
and equos by the Romans is in reality a horse 
labelled with a queer name, so long as one cannot 
get rid of the natural enough sense of greater sub- 
stantiality, so to speak, in the word horse than in 
the words cheval, pferd, equos, Jiriros, and what 
not, one has acquired no real power of thinking in 
the foreign language. Not everybody is capable of 
this highest intellectual activity in the sphere of 



